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NOT WITHOUT GENEROSITY 


HE method of selection of poems in Drink from the Rock was con- 
demned in a letter recently received. The accusation was that the 
Editors had not been “generous.” Our communicant’s argument was 
familiar. It had been raised over five years ago when From the Four 
Winds was published, in effect: No poet should be included with two 
poems, so that if the book contained one hundred poems, one hundred 
poets would be represented. The argument was answered by a state- 
ment of the essential purpose of the collection. Generosity definitely 
was not considered. Poet A was not included because he lived in Chi- 
cago; Poet B, because she was the friend of an editor or had constantly 
supported the magazine; Poet C, because he is “a good fellow” and was 
most anxious for such recognition; Poet D, because she is young, sensitive 
and needs encouragement; or Poet E, because the “name” is well-known 
to readers of poetry. In any event generosity to a particular poet might 
be the reverse to the reader. 

No matter how much is written on the subject, misunderstanding of 
the function of the editor will inevitably persist. Human nature, being 
what it is, a magazine’s readers, who make no attempt to be among its 
authors, have less difficulty than those who are both readers and would- 
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be contributors. Asa group the former, and many also of the latter, if 
they bother to consider the matter at all, realize that the honest editor 
must be a dispassionate judge. It is no easier, however, to generalize 
about editors than about poets. The Editors of SPIRIT have repeatedly 
proclaimed their interpretation of function, and why. They admit judg- 
ship. And just as the judge must be prepared to find himself charged 
with sternness, so are they prepared for similar accusations. The law 
guides a judge in many matters—a jury finds a defendant guilty and the 
judge must sentence him; or, if a not-guilty verdict is returned, the de- 
fendant must be freed. SPIRIT’s editors are governed, also, by a set of 
laws—laws which are the fixed norms that some have flouted but by 
which they feel they are bound. They cannot be governed by special 
pleas and are rightly impatient when these are forthcoming. They are 
justified, too, in any attempt to ward off such pleas. 

The poet, submitting manuscripts, to SPIRIT may have to learn these 
facts by trial. We think that many are misguided when they make any 
attempt to sway editorial opinion by anything but the contents of the 
manuscript itself. The most onerous part of an editor’s task is to reject 
manuscripts when, if he followed the dictates of his heart, he is eager to 
accept. It is not so much a question of “This hurts me more than it does 
you.” But with SPIRIT, the special relationship that exists between its 
editors and those whose manuscripts they read, does accentuate the 
“hurt.” 

Yet the policy of SPIRIT toward its would-be contributors is not 
without generosity. It is the rather unique one of obligating the Editors 
to do all they can, short of publication, to aid those whose work is re- 
jected. In this field, much work goes forward that is never publicized; 
much that is unappreciated by the cavilers. Occasionally we have been 
charged with having possibly discouraged talent. But we wonder if 
genius is actually genius if it can be so easily stifled. Surely it is kinder to 
the one whose ambition far outdistances his ability to suggest that he 
pause and consider than to shout him on with words that sooner or later 
he will find are deceptive. Poets do not arrive in print as Minerva arose, 
full panoplied from the sea. Many poetic aspirants, nevertheless, appar- 
ently expect to “arrive” without having acquired skill in versification or 
without having even learned the requirements of poetry. Many others, 
now successful poets, went through a long period of rejections which 
later they regarded as salutary. The generosity of the Editor may exist 
side by side with his insistence that the gate over which he presides be 
kept open only for the meritorious. 
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WIND OF WORDS 


He speaks not in the idiom of the day, 
Preferring still a tongue of older use, 
Austere and holy, not fitted to amuse, 
Yet giving right directions for the way. 
What matters it if what he wills to say 
Falls on deaf ears? He cannot help but choose 
These words, these phrases, bare of any ruse, 
Since he is still their master—and their prey. 


But words are one thing and fair deeds another, 
And he to his high utterance cannot reach, 
Cowed and bewildered in this worldly smother 
And making vain by act what he would teach; 
For still it seems a man may be blood-brother 
To the abject worm, though he mouth heavenly speech. 


JOHN BUNKER, 


TO A CHILD SINGING BY HERSELF 


More than the moving miracle of stars 

That blur the abyss of space with drifting mist, 
Above all glory of the bowered hills, 

Or seas, or branches blossomed to the wrist, 


Your careless singing in the daisied grass, 

That drowns you to the dark and tumbled mane, 
Holds me with wonder on the quiet street, 

While all the air is showered with stars or rain. 





I know that Love, from His eternal hush 
Attending to the world’s melodious stir, 

Hears in the frost the tightening blossom snap, 
The dusty hornet stumble on the burr. 


And He is listening now, amid the grass; 

And for your sake, all other ends apart, 

He would have built the hilled and starry world 
Only to hear you singing in its heart. 


JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 
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ASPIRATION 


The hero perishes in glory’s flame, 

With all who knew him rightly confident 
His one great deed was far more eloquent 
Than words could be in honoring his name. 
Yet we of lesser mold who also yearn 

To serve as nobly shall be well content 

If in our places one small candle burn. 


ISABEL M. WOOD. 


NIGHT FLYERS OVERHEAD 


The drone is steady as the planes go over, 
Increasing to new heights in sound 

As they near where I stand, 

Darkened on the dark ground. 

Whatever their destination, whatever their freight, 
My guess is wishful of their mission, 

Sensing a direction briefed by intuition. 
Whatever the target 

The geopolitical mind might understand 
Motion in another element 

Or destruction in a foreign land 

Affects me now or at some later date, 

Yet I stand idle looking up 

Wondering what, waiting to hear, 

Without recognition, 

Neither knowing joy or fear. . . 

How like the sky filled with that multiple sign 
(Similar to a cross) 

The centuries man has looked up 

Gazing into the Human Face of God, 

Seeing His tortured thirst, 

Hearing the blood beat of His pain 

And failing to make one with himself 

An immediate loss 

Or ultimate gain. 














MAN 


We are born and pass on so quickly! 
Those of us who sail upon rough seas; 
Who slyly amass great wealth; 

Who preach breathlessly of God; 
Who shout songs unto all the world. 
We are born, pass on, and are forgotten. 


And yet, in the combination of our littleness 

There looms a vast greatness: 

We alter the face of the earth; 

We subdue the rivers and oceans; 

We transcend and encompass the skies! 

We are born, pass on and our works are not forgotten! 


MARVIN STEVENS. 


TO A FRIEND ONCE CRIPPLED, NOW DEAD 


I doubt my spirit will stand straight, at nod 

of later death, as will the regal shape 

that must belong to you since your escape 

from body’s warped disguise, by grace of God, 
from the illness-twisted frame whose iron restraint 
trapped you too many years, and yet too few, 

from stunted flesh which you impelled to do 

the Lord’s work, with the passion of a saint. 


In this white hour of penitent despair 

facing the mirror, seeing more this time 

therein than slivers of enroaching rime 

upon my unbent head, I hardly dare 

look on what spirit-form must huddle there 

inert against my proud unchastened spine, 

without imploring you may add to mine, 

out of remembered love, your earthless prayer 

that even now it will not be too late 

to make my soul, like yours, stand queenly-straight. 
DOROTHY HOBSON. 
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EQUILIBRIUM 




























Between cleft foot and seraph wings 
The pendulum of balance swings: 
Yesterday and then tomorrow, 
This much joy and that much sorrow. 
When the heart has had its fill, 
The glittering pendulum is still; 
The left hand here, the right hand there, 
Fold in oneness of a prayer, 
Free of opposites, and blest 
Within beatitudes of rest. 

GEMMA D’AURIA. 


PRAYER BEFORE THEOLOGY 


Ever triune Unity, 

Father, Son and Dove; 
Inseparable Trinity 

Of Wisdom, Word and Love: 
Eager to know, 

I rend apart 

What long ago 

Enmeshed my heart. 


Forgive me, Father, 

Spirit and Son; 

My single will: 

Thy will be done. 

Be Thou, indwelling Love, 
My solitary guest 

As, one-willed, I pursue 
The essential quest. 


Perfect in me 
Thy life of grace, 
That I may see 
Face to face. 


GERVASE TOELLE, O.CARM. 














ANTHOLOGY OF STUDENT VERSE 


Age knows mortality of sorrow 

And the immortal joy, though now and then 
The harness-galled, tormented spring 

Jolts a steadier, older heart. 

But this is the young-sad girl, 

And the lately boy, 

Wearing melancholy, wearing tears, 

A clown’s grimace; 

Their comic-sadness 

Facing the sudden self 

In first sharp acknowledgment 

Of the world’s disease. 

The greedy infant knows not what is never 
All things begin for him, nor end forever. 
But pity these, 

The children here, no longer children 
Wearing the grown face they fear. 


MARCIA NICHOLS HOLDEN. 


LAST HISTORY CLASS 


And now, by terror freed from fear, we find 

The final chapters reprints of the first: 

Upon the ruined years our vacant mind 

Will dance invocation, radio-rehearsed, 

To the state witch-doctors for our dying corn, 

And, crazed for scalps, will drive with pitch-pine torch 
To shout “Barabbas,” honking angry horn, 

Before the palace or the senate porch. 


For we have sown to fertilize our soil 

The ages’ rot, that from prepared decay 

The purple, poisonous mushroom-burst might boil 
Against the clouds, beautiful for men at play 
Running along the mastered sky’s deceit 

To come upon, fondle with glee, and eat. 


EDWARD L. HIRSH. 
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THE STORY IS OLD 


Love lies in a manger (the story is old) 
And Wisdom is wrapped in swaddling clothes. 
For God is come forth from the fair house of gold 
And they who would find Him must bow very low. 


Hosanna! and Gloria! sweetly unfold 

Celestial love songs. (The story is old.) 

Love lies in a manger, but bow very low! 

For Wisdom is wrapped in swaddling clothes. 


The world’s heart is jaded, 
But God is grown young! 
The world’s lights have faded 
Where splendor is flung 
From heart of the day-star, the star of the morn 
That shines on a manger. 
Love lies in a manger. 
Whose Name is eternal, of maiden is born! 


Hosanna! and Gloria! spill on the skies 

To fall on the manger where little Love lies, 
Where Wisdom is bound up in swaddling clothes 
Deceiving all hearts save the few that bow low. 


The Tower of Babel is crumbled and gone: 

The Tower of David stands tall in the dawn! 
Stands firm in this morning whence night is no more 
But dawn is forever! The virginal door 

Of heaven is opened—the gate is flung wide 

For the arms of the Cross to encircle the Bride. 


Hosanna! and Glory! the dew is dropped down, 
The clouds have rained justice near Bethlehem town! 
Haste then to the cave where the mystical rose 

Is binding up Wisdom in swaddling clothes! 


The Queen of all martyrs whose blood yet unbrewed 
Will flow in red gladness with that of the Rood, 
The Virgin of virgins—by her are we led 
Where wisdom’s seat bends over Wisdom’s small head! 
Emmanuel! with us is God! nevermore 
Can dolor wield sceptre. Then kneel to adore 
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While thundering Glorias! crash on the skies 
For the covenant’s ark has yielded its Prize! 


Throned now in a manger of straw—but bow low! 
God’s Wisdom is helpless in swaddling clothes. 


In labyrinth learning seek magi the Light 

While shepherds are keeping their flocks in the night. 
And both find the manger where little Love lies, 

But sooner the shepherds! Follow the wise. 


Sing Glory! Hosanna! the Ageless is young, 
A child. And by children His praises are sung. 
For only the child-heart that bows very low 
Sees Wisdom disguised in swaddling clothes. 


FRANCIS D. CLARE. 


THE ANSWER 


"I tell you, O men of Athens, that God only is wise.” 
—Apology. 


Who is the wise man? 
Socrates queried, 

Sure of the answer 

(After unwearied 

Search through a lifetime), 
Past all surmise: 

No creature has wisdom; 
God only is wise. 


Thus in sight of his Maker 
Man’s knowledge is set 
At life’s new beginning; 
But the end is not yet 
For whose truth-starved spirit 
Just God’s Truth sufficed. . . 
(Behold Him, a Man too, 
O creatured-in-Christ! ) 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 
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BENEATH THE TURMOIL 


Thunder and wind may howl and pass, 
And shake me as they go. 
But cool as rain and calm as glass 


They leave the life below. 


The surface layers rear and toss 
Like storm-beaks on the sea, 

Yet safe from tides that rip and cross 
Remains the larger me. 


Walled like an Atlantean dome 
On some dark ocean shelf, 
Fathomless leagues beneath the foam 
I reach the greater self. 


STANTON A. COBLENTZ. 


SONG OF EXPERIENCE 


They taught me, those excellent nuns, a thousand tricks 
To deal with the dull, accustomed ways of sin. 

These convent stratagems, these stones and sticks, 
Would daunt the devil and delude his kin. 

With prayers for pebbles and the soul for sling, 

I went into the dark country to slay the king. 


All would repel me in that evil realm. 

The nuns had told me so. The monstrous dark 
Would agitate but never overwhelm, 

While evil would be obvious and stark. 

And I would hate, hate with all my being, 

The black philistine on the very seeing. 


O, not with the facile flourish of a prayer 
Can this demoniac darkness be dispelled. 

Not by these pebbles hurtled through the air 
Can this compulsive king be cowed or quelled. 
For they are darkly beautiful, the kingdom and the king: 
Against their terrible beauty I am a liquid thing. 














Sisters, you can’t have guessed, or, guessing, understood 
The splendid web the king of darkness weaves: 

These centaurs dancing in the ebon wood, 

The ebon fruit beneath the spangled leaves, 

Nor yet the humid kisses of this king 

Gathering me to death beneath his wing. 


You who have taught must now attend my word 
Returned from my dark adventure in the wood: 
Evil will have ignorance preferred 
And draw to easier death the almost good. 
This neo-David, now convinced of sin, 
Can teach that death and beauty are akin. 
| JOHN W. SIMONS. 


OPPORTUNITY 


I have not the strength of forest trunks, 

Nor the fixed consistency of steel; 

Nor quality, nor temper 

Of a finished product. So, please . 

Do not pry—do not force me, 

Nor stretch, nor spring me to make me fit 

Some mould of your devising. 

Lock no tension in me 

To leave it there forgot, 

Or gauge my quality as merchandise. 

Rather, let me come with conscience free, 

And have the force of my unbridled will 

Unfold how much a little mind can do. 

Where it now appears, is not where it shall cease. 

Strange powers rest untried within the soul, 

Like layers of ore concealed within the earth, 

These I would bring forth—if you 

Give me but your faith and confidence, 

The while I edge and point the task, 

To make for you, a finished product. 
EDWARD J. MURRAY. 
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SAINT PAUL 


He had ridden the steeds of the stars, 
Till his eager eyes were blind, 

Ere he shattered the rusted bars 

Of the world’s proud mind. 


And, hunting with the hounds of the sun, 
Down ways that were dark with glory, 
As if his own hands pointed the gun, 

He knew himself for the quarry. . . 


O the horns sang the joy of his ruth 
Over drops of his bleeding breath, 
While up soared the Phoenix of Truth, 
Reborn of his death. 
J. CORSON MILLER. 


THE CLOUD OF CARMEL 


“The Lord promised that He would dwell in a cloud.” 
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—2 Par. vi. 1. 


Symbol of star or lily of the snows, 
Rainbow or root or vine or fruit-filled tree: 
These image the Immaculate to me 

Less than a cloud, a little light cloud rising 
From Orient waters cleft by prophecy. 

And as the Virgin in a most surprising 
Maternity bore God and our doomed race, 

I who bear God in mysteries of grace 
Beseech her: Cloud, encompass God and me. 


Nothing defiled can touch the cloud of Mary. 
God as a child willed to be safe in her, 

And the Divine Indweller sets His throne 

Deep in a cloud in me, His sanctuary. 

I pray, Oh, wrap me, Cloud, light Cloud of Carmel 
Within whose purity my vows were sown 

To lift their secrecies to God alone. 

Say to my soul, the timorous and small 

House of a Presence, that it cannot see 































Any frightened acre of a Deity: 
I have enclosed thee all. 
Thou art in whiteness of a lighted lamb wool, 
Thou art in softness of a summer wind lull. 
O hut of God, hush thine anxiety. 
Enfolded in this motherhood of mine 
All that is beautiful and all divine 
Is safe in thee. 
JESSICA POWERS. 


TO EACH OF FOUR LOST WITH THE DORCHESTER 


If he had lived then he had gone his way 
With only parish folk to name his name 
But he is dead and none can pass his church 
Untouched or unreminded of the flame 

Of love that burns so brightly it can give 
A life as freely as another might 

Offer a cigarette to passing friend 

Or lean to give another man a light. 


His church is here; its simple Gothic lines 
Remind one with a stern simplicity 

Of one who might be reading Sunday Mass 
But for the blackness of a northern sea. 

The night was dark but all of life was his 
And standing calm, serene above the strife 
He gave his belt to save a frightened boy 
And by his act renounced his claim to life. 


Now life is his and he’s forever young 

Who stpod with others on the sagging deck 

And watched the lifeboats vanish in the night— 
Their frailness greater than the hulking wreck 
That was the Dorchester. There stands his church— 
Reminding one in stern simplicity 

Of one who might be reading Sunday Mass 

But for the bleakness of a northern sea. 


ANNABELLE WAGNER BERGFELD. 
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WATER POEM 


Panes are bubbling, 
Slow warm rain 
Folds us in this home-like room. . . 


Hark to water! . . 
Raindrops’ ting 
On roofs forgotten long ago; 


Lakes will blow, 
Cascades fling 
Tough and tender lives to slaughter; 


Rivers tool 
Land in twain, 
Seas are rolling man to doom, 


Yet well or spring 
In hidden flow 


Blesses every son and daughter. . . 


One clear pool 
We still know 
Full of water life-giving. 
EVA HALL COWGILL. 


UNBURIED HUMAN SKELETON 


Think of a bird cage hanging bare 

Of any bird, 

An idiot glitter on the silent day, 

Something the mind will travel toward, to stare, 
Missing the hopping form, the song unheard. 
Cage emptied of its function, the gilt frame 

Is by dusty debris quickly buried, 

Or put from sight, lest tender hearts should mourn 
The thrush they never knew, yet know it carried. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 




























DIES IRAE 


There were no footprints left upon the waters 
When Jesus walked on Lake Genesareth. 

The unrecorded words His finger penciled 

In dust upon the road are gone like breath. 


Yet when the charts and books are all discarded, 
And, dreadful in the dawn, the horn is heard 
Above the ended roads, the cancelled phrases, 
Behold! the endless Way, the deathless Word! 


JAMES L. DUFF. 


THE GIFT 


here is nothing left I can give you now except absence, 
Take myself out of your life, and be done. 

The hour has struck. We shall not watch the setting 

Who shared the rising sun. 


Once we were brothers, sharing our crust and sharing 
All the dark need, the immitigable woe; 

We faced red ruin together—shoulder to shoulder 
Confronted the foe. 


But peace has estranged us. After the icy danger 
Drawing us taut and close, the bonds hang loose, 
And the knot which once was token of dedication 
Is a hangman’s noose. 


For you heap on my head the blame for your mutilation, 
The bolt from heaven you think was hurled by my will— 
I would to God I had died before knowledge awaked me 
Who am faithful still. 


I leave you broken and maimed, with your bright blood pouring 
Down on the desert sand. 

I leave you alone: there is nothing else I can give you— 

O say you believe me, say that you understand! 


JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 
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ORDINATION 


The wind unfurled with flaming tongues that lent 
To haggard hearts the fluent speech of love; 

And mouths once dumb with doubt grew eloquent 
Through innuendos of the ardent dove. 

And Elamites and gaping men from Crete, 

Casual Medes and Jews from Palestine, 

Knew not the ferment of the Paraclete, 

But dryly said, “These men have had new wine.” 


So even now the patient air is stirred, 
As softly, grace-winged hands alight on me. 
And loosed, my lips pronounce the wondrous Word, 
Counsel the eager wheat excitedly. 
And O, sweet Christ, no harm if some should say 
It is because I drank new wine today. 


CAMPION DOYLE, O.CARM. 


“*THAT FAR LONE MOUNTAIN”? 


Matriarch of your chain and consort of the clouds, 

White pinnacle of certainty and strength, 

Your ultimate peak, snow-breasted blue, holds me in thrall. 
Along your bold and ponderous cobalt length 

Of slope—how far across this stretch of hazeless world— 
Tracing your stark and unimpassioned swell, 

My eyes, my heart, my very soul go vaultingly 

Up to your alabaster citadel. 

The heavens lie upon you in an old embrace, 

That is most proudly tender, intimate still; 

The wistful earth leans to you, hungry with the vale’s 
Deep and eternal hunger for the hill. 

Far blue heart-shattering piercer of the spaces, God— 
God did speak you mightily, aloud, 

And crowned you utterly with this chaste dazzlement 
Culled from the quiet bosom of a cloud. 

Here is for me all pureness of white, shining glory 

Baring a continent splendor to the sun! 

















Breath of the strong high beauty I, in my night, have quested, 
Here is a gleam of God—Consummate One! 


SISTER MARY STEPHANIE. 


PEACE: AN INTERLUDE—19#45 


The American people were responsible for Pearl Harbor. 
—President Truman. 
The conference of Big Three ministers ended in failure. 
—News Item. 
The long, cool curve of evening 
Has melted into darkness 
And darkness has deepened 
With rising of the moon, 
For what is more obscure 
Than half-light 


Thrown wantonly upon a slumbering world. 


Deep is the sleep of the world, 

Far flung the waste of moonlight 
Lapping at the corners of the earth, 
Scattered on the silent ocean 
Where no one sees to hear it, 

Or hearing, sees it not. 


Who keeps a vigil in churches of the sea, 
Or watches in cathedrals of the sky, 
Who but the long since dead, 

The concert audience of a Dies Irae 
And those in whom 

The long ache and lone weariness of war 
Have buffed to brightness 

Slow note of mournful trumpet 


Sounding “Taps.” 


“Taps” for us who walk 

As though we had the right 

To live in peace 

Bought only by forgotten blood; 
“Taps” at the open grave of Peace. 


GEORGE A. MC CAULIFF, 
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Under the still stars 
Cold-fingered fear 
Rides with the Mother 
But Heaven will hear 


Prayers of her young heart 
Perfect in grace; 

Angels will show her 

The hiding-place. 


Over the bright sand, 
Whisper of wings; 

The King’s steed tramples 
The dust of kings. 


Soft in the deep night 
The palm trees toss; 
Caught in their branches, 
The northern Cross. 





FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 


CATHARINE MARIE GLEASON. 


AUTUMN TWILIGHT 


The maples, saturate with sunsets, 


Drip with more hues than they can hold. 


With metaphors are rinsed the bushes. 
The sky is leaking red and gold. 


The sumacs lift up Burning Bushes, 
Transfigured with a fabulous dye. 
And like some rubrics on the roadside, 
Trees copy down the colored sky. 


As in some armistice of twilight, 


In radiant pause, Earth holds its breath: 


As all these colors filter glory, 


That seeps out through the doors of Death. . . 


LOUIS GINSBERG. 



































THE HOUSE 


Here while I yet was young I came alone 

To build a house of silence and solitude: 

The stone the builders rejected was the stone 
Given me first—and, as years have ensued 

And always I have had with which to build 
Substance that others had refused or lost, 

Only with emptiness the house has filled, 

Nor has been weather-proofed against the frost. 
It is taking long to put a wall around 

This barren space. Sometimes I should forsake it 
On winter nights, save for the stone. .. Bound 

To the stone, I build this house; alone, I make it 
A silence—stone to stars—lest any sound 

But one that sounds from God’s Beginning break it. 





SISTER MARY ST. VIRGINIA, B.V.M. 


AND WHO SHOULD SAY? 


And who should say that death falls like a blow? 
We start to die the hour of our birth. 

Each breath we draw, each step that we must go 
Upon this little island known as earth 

Is very death . . . each heartbeat sears its mark 
Irrevocable, never to be repeated; 

We feel our way along the seamless dark 

While death goes with us, strong and undefeated. 





And yet but half the story has been told: 
For if death walks with life, life rides with death; 
The two are interwoven: sun and gold— 
They are the given, and the taken breath. 
The deeper that we plunge into the night, 
The closer we approach the morning light! 
MAE WINKLER GOODMAN, 
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WE HAVE PLENTY TO SAY 


By J. G. E. Horxins 






































I‘ ITS earliest issues SPIRIT took the position that the Catholic 
writer habitually neglected the possibilities of satiric expression. 
We felt then, and we feel now that poetry in affirmation of the Faith 
on every level of poetic expression is not enough; as there are poets who 
speak in the noble language of the cloister, so should there be poets 
who know and speak the compulsive, spark-striking tongue of the 
market-place. Especially in times like the present, in the bitter chorus 
that is sure to rise as betrayal follows betrayal and once again the selfish- 
ness of humankind defeats its own best hope, there must be Catholic 
voices to indicate in satiric dissent just what went wrong. 

Satire is not a department of poetry; it is an attitude of criticism 
working on life’s phenomena which is part of the poet’s conscious being. 
When it is written down with wit and power, it represents the artist’s 
awareness of splendid, human possibilities rendered futile or impossible 
by human stupidity, frailty or vice. It follows then that the greater 
the poet, the greater his satiric power when his mind inclines to satire; 
it follows, too, that no matter how worthy a man’s satiric intention he 
must be primarily a poet if he hopes to influence the thinking of his 
time. A satirist is a disappointed idealist who sees things as they really 
are. Because he has a very clear idea of Jerusalem, he knows that we 
are not marching there nor to any heavenly city, and he raises his voice 
to expose the fraud. 

Since satirists are poets first, they are hypersensitive to intellectual 
climate; since they are not always wise men or philosophers, their reac- 
tion to the climate of their times may well be negative. They may 
have only a vague conception of what they want, and yet a very clear 
concept of what they do not want. Outside the Church, most satirists 
are of this negative variety, not by choice but for want of a core of 
belief about which their intuitions and hopes may cohere. It is pre- 
cisely this psychological and philosophic balance-point which gives a 
Catholic satirist his unique opportunity. He knows what he wants and 
he knows why. 

The present time is one in which all honest men are busily re- | 
examining the values in their lives; philosophers, educationeers and poli- 
ticians alike are asking themselves what are the ends and aims of their 
struggles and plans. Modern man has made the discovery (indicated 
to him thirty years ago by Catholic thinkers), that social thinking has 
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lagged behind technology, that man is about to be destroyed by his 
engines. This re-examination of values has been dictated by the obvi- 
ous collapse of the three great, makeshift value systems which “modern” 
man substituted in part for Judaeo-Christian ethics; in economics, 
it has become increasingly clear that “free enterprise” will no longer 
serve as a moral philosophy for the intricate operations of labor, capital 
and management; in morals, pragmatic relativism (briefly to be summed 
up as “what’s in it for me”), has produced a second World War; in art 
and literature, the disintegration of critical standards from the late 
1880’s down to the present has left us at present with a choice of evils. 
Either the artist may destroy his personality in the grim, Marxist Nir- 
vana and subserve the needs of an all-powerful State, or he may make 
the opposite confession of inadequacy and retreat into a private world 
of personal symbols and extreme individualism. Isolated protests against 
these courses of action have been made by converted symbolists like 
T. S. Eliot, by converted Freudians like Van Wyck Brooks and by other 
followers of false prophets, but the substitute value systems which have 
been hurriedly run up in a pathetic attempt to escape the conclusion 
that empiricism has had its day and that man really, truly has a soul, 
have been without exception ponderous and futile. 

The universities of the United States have been prolific in these 
spiritual boob-catchers. From Harvard has come a cultus for Thoreau, 
Melville, Whitman and Emerson; according to the rubric, this exem- 
plary four comprehend in their writings the true, democratic logos and 
are the patron saints of a kind of American shinto. Less precious than 
this, but still involved in the night of prejudice and wrong-headedness, 
is the concept of aesthetics based on anthropology which is the latest 
academic gimmick. This point of view might be received with more 
respect were its protagonists other than a set of statistically-minded 
pedants, field archaeologists with glib imaginations, and the sort of 
refugee professor from Germany who is skilled equally in higher mathe- 
matics, Zulu philology, the art of the age of Pericles, Arabian rug- 
weaving and the planning of the perfect State. 

The saddest part of all this is its intense seriousness and the nature 
of the psychological necessity which produces it. These people are 
looking for values. The ridiculous toys with which they are satisfied, 
do not really satisfy them. But who is there to expose the absurdity, 
to rip away the pretense, to force the unwilling nose into the salutary 
dirt? 

Catholic literary action, therefore, must be both affirmative and 
satiric. In poetry and prose we must not cease to affirm the eternal 
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truths we hold. If we can manage to put these in terms immediately 
to be understood by persons unskilled in precise thinking, so much the 
better. But we cannot neglect the weapon of ridicule. If the years 
between World War I and World War II provided in their Sophoclean 
sweep toward horror and death better subjects for tragedy than satire, 
surely this day of false and feverish prophets reverses the position. What 
a satiric subject is there in the coming of modern culture to a remote 
Pacific island? Or in a dialogue between one of the “new-light” anthro- 
pologists (Margaret Mead, say), and... Caliban? What better service 
can we do than to expose falsehood? 

The extraordinary critical reception given Mr. Karl Shapiro’s 
rather commonplace set of reflections on the modern poet proves that 
there is an audience for intelligent, satiric criticism. Let Catholicsartists 
and writers provide it and they will not have to complain of neglect. 
We have plenty to say. Why don’t we say it? 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Brief Enterprise, by Alice Monks Mears. New York: E. P. Dutton 
Co., Inc. $2.00. 


In Brief Enterprise, by Alice Monks Mears, the reader enters the 
presence of a distinguished poet. Here is one who writes, with the 
beauty and precision of an accomplished technique, poems which de- 
light and satisfy. Here, in a first book, are the excitement and surprise 
of authentic poetry. It is from no ivory tower that this poet speaks 
but from the very midst of “these metallic years”; yet her voice is re- 
flective, contemplative. In the confusion and horror of an outrageous 
time, she has kept that inner calm which bespeaks the integrated spirit. 
She has not tried to escape, to look backward or away; but, with com- 
passion and love, she has accepted the responsibility of being a poet in 
a world at war. She has “proved upon her own pulses,” as Keats said 
the true poet must, the manifold sorrows, fears, questionings of all. 

Out of this unflinching approach to experience she has drawn a com- 
prehensive wisdom. Quietly, honestly, beautifully she says those things— 
about the age; about valor; about youth and love and parting and 
death in a war—that many may have felt and longed to say, and could 
not. 


Others knew the lazily shepherded summer years, 
the sunny, irised ledges of the onetime years. . . 
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she says in the title poem, yet 


Envy them if you will, but this plummeting time, 
the whir of these metallic years, this time 
of splintered night, violent day, must strike the mind awake. 


Hers is awake. She knows that the “bitter brave’’ never wanted their 
glory. They curse, she says in “Prowhead” whatever 


it was that carved them down to the stubborn form 
of courage, made them heroes, they desiring it never. . . 


Yet that courage was our only barricade, she reminds us, “who are 
roofed and fed,” in the poem “Be Sure”: 


Be sure there are the valiant still 

riding their craft through wild-whale sea, 
through splintering sky and bursting hill. 
Over the lines of terror, terribly 

their names like a thousand planes make raid. 
Be sure there are the valiant still— 

only their bodies build you barricade. 


About the peace, too, she has an unfaltering honesty. In a remarkable 
poem entitled “Come, Peace” she speaks for all who were unable to cry 
“hail, oh, hail, without the gong of our fear echoing the bells.” 

If there is limitation here, it is that laid upon a fine intelligence and 
a loving heart by lack of faith. Even so, this poet tells the truth about 
her time. In a century full of bitterness and fear, of foreboding and 
question, she speaks as well as any the old, heartbreaking answer: not 
faith, but courage. Though the war poems in Brief Enterprise are per- 
haps the best, the work as a whole has an even excellence. There is evi- 
dence on every page of the questing mind and the sensitive spirit, react- 
ing with marvelous completeness to immediate reality. 

This book was selected by the League to Support Poetry for its 1945 
award. The League is to be congratulated upon its choice.—Etta May 
VAN TASSEL. 


Poems 1920-1945, by David Morton. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.75. 


This collection of almost three hundred and fifty poems, represent- 
ing twenty-five years of writing, will be a disappointment to many. 
From what the average reader has tasted of Mr. Morton’s work in 
anthologies and magazines, he expects to find him consistently fresh and 
spiritual. But the collection is amazingly repetitious, so much so that 
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out of all the poems perhaps only fifty should have been printed to- 
gether. There is a monotony of references—to flower, star, name, leaf, 
and other things—which is bound to weary anyone who turns to the 
book. The advertisement on the jacket contends that “the arrange- 
ment, wholly fresh, is on a principle of thematic progression that brings 
out the essential unity-in-variety underlying all his work from the be- 
ginning.” But while there is unity, one cannot help wondering about 
the element of variety. Mrs. Meynell was prudent if, as it is said, she chose 
to publish only those poems of whose perfection she was absolutely sure. 
Mr. Morton, it seems, should have settled his fame on only the very 
best of his poems, and dropped those which say over and over, and with 
less effect, what he had said once and well. This is a reviewer’s opinion, 
hurled at a poet with a solid reputation. But sit down with David Mor- 
ton for a time, and taste his fare. If you have admired him in the past, 
I think you will agree that he was unwise to gather together so much 
sameness. 

Those scattered poems which appear to be the best are unquestion- 
ably good, for their polished brevity, suggestiveness, melody and limpid- 
ness. Take, for example, his “Stony Is the Way”: 


Perfection is a land withdrawn. . . . It waits, 
Patient and stilled in high and passionate thought; 
Is proud, is scornful of all lesser states 

That rest the seeker short of what he sought; 
Perfection’s pilgrim will know nought of case, 

Or quicker fruits that might as well atone; 

She knows her lover by his broken knees, 

By the mad eye, the hand worn to the bone. 


The traveler for that country, having seen, 
Once and forever, a proud land beyond, 

Has left his friends in pastures near and green, 
And gone the stony road, being foolish-fond 

Of that impossible acre of high ground 

He sought on hands and knees, and nearly found. 


But there are not many others that sing so well, and say so much. Too 
many turn in upon themselves, and speak, not of a poet, but of a word- 
artist. 

There is another difficulty with the book. When a poet presents you 
with an argument or a philosophy running through his book, no man 
can resist the challenge to his mind and convictions: artistry of expres- 
sion must be left to one side, while the insistent argument is questioned. 
Mr. Morton is by no means a gross materialist, but neither is he soundly 
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spiritual. His poetry makes him an agnostic, at times a sentimentalist, 
and a perverter of a symbol and a reality (the Divine Word) that should 
be treated with respect if not belief. Once or twice he essays a brief 
search into a spiritual after-life, but even here he sounds unconvincing. 
He scarcely ever rises beyond the visible universe, although his love 
poems are spiritual and excellent in their way. 

In a word, the book should prove valuable only to those who wish 
to choose for themselves among Mr. Morton’s many published poems.— 
JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 


To Marry Strangers, by Winfield Townley Scott. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. $2.00. 


Here is a practiced pen that swiftly limns two dimentional pictures 
and occasionally over-reaches itself to startle the reader (and doubt- 
less the author) with a portrait. Mr. Scott, the Literary Editor of the 
Providence Journal, in this, his fourth book of poems, shows himself 
an adequate craftsman who does well with the common grade of clay 
he uses. A happy sensualist, he reaches for the overtones of material 
creation and revels therein as becomes a man who doesn’t know the 
why or wherefore and is content with the semi-permanent pleasures of 
literature. Perhaps his poetry is best described by his own lines: 

I stood . . . at the window and looked down. . . 


Blue flashed up out of the yard and dazzled my eyes: 
Morning-glories and not, as I first thought, something beyond. 


Most of the poems in To Marry Strangers derive from Mr. Scott’s 
abiding interest in women and whatever it is that makes them desirable 
to men. The obsession is well marked in the following lines from 
“Flowering Quince”: 

This stratagem 

Of instant gold from green 

I have never seen 

On tree or branch or stem: 
Never never never—only once; 
Once, and it was a girl. 


This preponderantly feminine subject matter is rescued for the most 
part, from the complications it ordinarily involves because Mr. Scott’s 
undeniable facility with words carries it to the carriage-trade level. 
Occasionally, however, its sheer weight is too much even for him to 
sublimate and he is humbled into bad taste. Something more enduring 
may be found in the lengthy free verse poem entitled “Contradictions 
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in an Ultimate Spring.” Written during invasion week “.. . for read- 
ing in a public place” and for the poet’s son, Lindsay, “My testament of 
one spring but not my will,” this poem transcends nationalities and in 
one passionate outburst damns the futility attendant upon any war. 

There is nothing profound in To Marry Strangers and the single 
philosophical poem, ‘““To All Objectivists,” has grand possibilities as non- 
sense verse. God, in Mr. Scott’s verse, takes His place with the trap- 
pings that usually make up hedonic poetry: 


Will the Idea of God grant us this much, 
Not cast an awful, pathos-blotting shade. . . ? 


and so: “Deeper and deeper flowers our tallest joy.” Equally at home 
in free or rhymed verse his discipline rather lies in his fierce concentra- 
tion in words—something the simple bookman can always admire. Per- 
haps it was this admiration that prompted his appointment in 1944 as 
Phi Beta Kappa poet at Tufts College and Harvard University.— 
Georce A. McCaultirrF. 


Wind Through the Bell, by Gladys Pickett. Boston: Bruce Humpbries, 
Inc. $1.50. 


No lift, no renewal of life, no very great rewards at all, await the 
reader of Wind Through the Bell, by Gladys Pickett. The book is a 
collection of unimportant and obvious statements. Only the presence 
of a few slight but genuine lyrics lifts it above the commonplace. 
Among the best are “One Mute Look” and “Laughter.” These suggest 
that this poet has a real, but so far unexplored, talent. It is to be hoped 
that much growth lies ahead of her.—Etta May Van TAasseEL. 


Not With Thorns, by Ophelia O'Neal. Dallas: The Kaleidograph Press. 
$2.00. 


It cannot be said that Ophelia O’Neal, in Not With Thorns, is the 
poet with the revealing word that we so hopefully await. Yet, while 
she fails to give much illumination to her material, she does have a re- 
freshing humor and an observant objectivity. Her subjects are inter- 
esting and range far and wide: Arizona, New Orleans French Quarter, 
Georgia Spring, Irish Luck, the Trailer Camp. This geographical 
agility, unfortunately, does not add the excitement it might if the au- 
thor’s depth equalled her range. In poem after poem she fails to come 
to grips with her subject. You feel that she has something to say but 
that she is too hurried, or too careless, to go through the difficult labor 
of saying it. Carelessness is evidenced, too, in a slipshod craftsmanship 
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exasperating in one who certainly must know better. 





Why does she, 
for example, in more than one short lyric, begin with a regular iambic 


tetrameter line, only to wind up twelve lines later with something about 


as scannable as a weather forecast? 


This poet has such a zest for living that the reader can only urgently 
hope that she may be inspired to improve her expression of it.—ETTa 


May VAN TASSEL. 


Five Rivers, by Norman Nicholson. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 


pany. $2.00. 


There are two poems in Five Rivers that, in a certain sense, set the 
boundaries of the work of one whom his publisher calls “an original and 
powerful young poet—who is already establishing an enviable reputa- 
tion in England.” The first is “Burning Bush,” which shows Mr. Nichol- 


son at his best, shows originality and power, too: 


When Moses, musing in the desert, found 
The thorn bush spiking up from the hot ground. . . 


And turned to go, but turned again and stayed 
And faced the fire and knew it for his God. 


I too have seen the briar alight like coal, 

The love that burns, the flesh that’s ever whole, 
And many times have turned and left it there, 
Saying: “It’s prophecy—but metaphor.” 


But stinging tongues like John the Baptist shout: 
“That this is metaphor is no way out. 

It’s dogma too, or you make God a liar; 

The bush is still a bush, and fire is fire.” 


The second is ““Gethsemane”’: 


Among these evergreens the bitter spring 

Spreads on my head like stonecrop on grey stone, 
Yellow to eyes and pepper to the tongue, 

But never known to the impervious bone. 


Catkins remind me only how the year 

Brought that day hope, and disappointment, this. 
How shall I witness what is happening where 

The dark green branches prophecy a kiss? 


My courage sleeps like boulders where a bird 
May perch, or yellow surf of stonecrop break. 

For this I cannot ask forgiveness, Lord— 

Forgive me that the trees remained awake. 











This is far from satisfactory as a poem. The last line statement is im- 

portant, however, since it does throw light on very much that Mr. 
Nicholson is about. He misses the significance of Gethsemane because 
he is distracted by nature. In one verse after another, until the reader 
is thoroughly weary with both treatment and approach, Mr. Nicholson 
shows his obsession with the things and the creatures of the outdoors. 
It is not so much that the poet does not particularly respond emotionally 
to what he observes, although that is what the reader is entitled to expect 
of him. It is that Mr. Nicholson is so entirely the observer and reporter 
who is at once botanist, zoologist, ornithologist, etc. ‘Damson, bullace 
and crab, and gean, the wild cherry” and “Betony and cow-wheat, 
golden-rod and touch-me-not” are instances of persistent cataloguing 
for its own sake. Certain of the verses achieve no other effect. This is 
especially true of the earlier verses, in which the locale is Cumberland 
whose five small rivers flow into the Irish Sea. An excess of detail, like 
the forest not being seen because of the trees, really tends to obliterate 
the region from the reader’s view. 

Perhaps what may be called “the verse of the five rivers” represents 
Mr. Nicholson in his earliest aspect. If this is true—it is to be hoped 
that it is true—there is consolation in the thought that “Burning Bush” 
may represent his progress and augur happily for his poetic future. 
Meanwhile there are poems like “For St. James, 1943,” “Now in the 
Time of This Mortal Life,” “Shepherds’ Carol,” “Poem for Epiphany” 
and “The Garden of the Innocent” which indicates a period of transi- 
tion—one in which the poet is attempting to struggle out of his partic- 
ular wood. They, as all of the collection, contain many passages of 
skillful phrasing and a marked sense of the color of words, of vivid de- 
scriptions and a flexible vocabulary. The majority of this classification 
are seldom successful. The point is that they do reach out for more 
profundity. That Mr. Nicholson will achieve this and realize his full 
potentialities can be logically argued from one who is singularly equipped 
and who can learn discipline. 

In passing, the “flexible technique” cited by J. Donald Adams on the 
jacket of the book, is perhaps too flexible. Mr. Nicholson is fond of the 
rhyming couplet but apparently if the rhymes do not come quickly, he 
simply abandons them or else uses words that have some faint sound re- 
semblance (perhaps they have more to the English ear than to the Amer- 
ican): “bay-sky,” “dream-home,” “walls-tales,” “talk-lake”—many in- 
stances abound. Also he begins by rhyming and forgets this entirely, or 
else uses an excess of what is known as “oblique rhymes” in the regularly 
rhyming pattern he first establishes.—John Gilland Brunini. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Spokane, Wash. 


To the Editor—I liked very much the editorial, “The Task and the 
Need,” in the September issue. . . . I understand fully the difficulty 
publishers interested, as you are, in furthering the production of “better 
and better” poetry, are having now. I like the attitude of co-operation 
you mention in the May C. P. S. A. BULLETIN. . . . Far too many 
people are “out for what they can get.” Word of mouth advertising 
by loyal supporters, as well as the financial support of new subscribers 
are both needed by an organization. I shall, as a member, be very glad 
to interest my circle of friends as far as possible in the magazine, hoping 
to increase your number of subscribers in this section. 

To one eager to improve her work from all angles, your Bureau of 
Criticism is extremely interesting. I know how very high your stand- 
ards are. . . . —Ethel Fairfield White. 


Brighton, Mass. 


To the Editor—Although not a very prolific writer, I continue to be an 
enthusiastic reader of your magazine. I particularly enjoyed the last 
(July) issue, for the note of sincerity that prevailed, giving a strong 
unity to the publication. It is an issue that can be shown to intelligent 
people who become mystified and uncomfortable in the presence of 
poetry. I wish we could have more of these among our subscribers.— 
Winifred Corrigan, r.c. 


Cumberland, Md. 


To the Editor—. .. Keep up your fine work. The caliber of poetry pub- 
lished in SPIRIT is second to none. In fact, a considerable variety of 
structure and content is one of the remarkable features about the publi- 
cation.—Brother D. Matthew. 


Alexandria, Va. 
To the Editor—Could I ask your readers, through your columns, to 
recommend to me a good book on versification? At various times in the 
past I have encountered books that seem to me good, but they have been 
in libraries and I have not been able to purchase them since publishers 
inform me that they are out of print.—Martin Abelye. 
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